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The Ke viewing Stand 


For centuries, while research was done in almost 
every other nook and cranny of Virginia history, its 
traditional music was curiously neglected — by formal 
historians, that is. People in tidewater, the piedmont 
and the mountains went on singing, playing their 
fiddles and dancing to tunes handed down faithfully. 
On the eve of World War I, the Virginia Folk-Lore 
Society, under the leadership of Professor Alphonso 
Smith, began assembling “the richest collection of 
genuine ancient ballads so far brought together in 
America,” circumstantial evidence of music handed 
down for many generations in the oral tradition. 

The story of the White Top Music Festival, founded 
by Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan, directed jointly by 
her and John Powell, with John 
A. Blakemore as business manager, 
tells about Virginia’s great experi- 
ment to bring this living tradition 
to a natural meeting place and give 
it a world audience. 

“This is home for the person 
who lives here for four years,” says 
Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond Jr., Vir- 
ginia’s First Lady, of the Execu- 
tive Mansion which certainly is 
homelike in size and appointments 
yet has “just the right degree of 
dignity without pretentiousness appropriate to Vir- 
ginia’s chief executive,” as Miss Mary Wingfield Scott 
and Mrs. Louise F. Catterall put it so succinctly in 
their book on Capitol Square. 

In its setting of modest elegance many famed guests 
have been entertained, including Presidents Taylor, 
Hayes, Taft, McKinley, Wilson and Theodore Roose- 
velt, novelists Dickens and Thackeray, Edward VII 
as Prince of Wales and the Queen Mother Elizabeth, 
Georges Clemenceau, Marshals Foch and Petain, 
Charles Lindbergh and Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


One of the recent prized additions to the Mansion is 


the 50-piece silver service, with its engraved historical 
scenes and portraits, presented by the Commonwealth 
to the newly-commissioned battleship Virginia in 1906. 
Transferred to the cruiser Richmond after World War 
Il, then to the Roanoke, it was scheduled for another 
move to Quantico when efforts of Mrs. Almond and 
Congressman Gary recovered it for the Executive 
Mansion. 

Mrs. Helen Sutton Booth, of Alexandria, has writ- 
ten an account of the vicissitudes of a northern Vir- 
ginia church occupied during the Civil War in her 
article on Old Christ Church, Alexandria, which is 
the oldest house of worship and the only one surviving 
from colonial times in the city. 

Dr. Gordon W. Jones, of Fal- 
mouth, has drawn on his own ex- 
cellent collection of rare old Vir- 
giniana for both the illustrations 
and the text of his article about 
the promotional literature of the 
seventeenth century that would 
have excited the imagination and 
loosened the purse-strings of men 
like Sir Edmund Bowyer to follow 
their enthusiasm with investment 
in the Virginia Company. 

Mr. R. P. Barnes, of Roanoke, 
brings us an entertaining report on the vanished Vir- 
ginia summer resort of Blue Ridge Springs, once on 
the Norfolk and Western Railway about 10 miles east 
of Roanoke. Of its once imposing buildings, only the 
small spring house stands today. 

Michael Arthur Rorer, of Norfolk, brings us the 
delightfully vicarious pleasure of an article on the 
Vanishing Voices of Norfolk Harbor, with its evoca- 
tion of Old Bay Liner dome whistles, the splash of ferry 
side-wheels, the clang of an engine-room telegraph, the 
shout of a deck officer, the melodious dinner call of 
the Baltimore boat. 
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MUSIC ON ‘THE MOUNTAIN 


Traditional melodies brought by 
early settlers were heard at the 
White Top Festival in the 1930s. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


8 shiny new 1931 models and old flivvers, in buck- 
boards and farm wagons, in trucks and buses, on 
horseback and on foot, people were climbing the nar- 
row winding road up White Top Mountain on August 
16, 1931. They were coming to hear the plaintive note 
of the fiddle, the sweet tone of the dulcimer plucked 
with a goose quill and the singing of ancient melodies 
brought to Virginia by early settlers from the British 
Isles. 

The founder and director, Mrs. Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, and the business manager, John A. Blake- 
more, had hoped for several hundred people. A news- 
paper reporter estimated the crowd at 5,000, a motley 
group drawn to the mile-high mountaintop meadow by 
a shared love for traditional music and dances older 
than Virginia. 

It was not the first time there had been music on 
the mountain, but it was the first time the world of 
music and literature was aware and listening. There 
had been a narrow winding trail to the top of Vir- 
ginia’s second highest mountain and there had been 
fiddlers’ contests on its clear high slope before. When 
Ike Sturgill, of Konnarock, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, suggested to Mr. Blakemore, manager of the 
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White Top Company, that they have a “Fiddlers’ 
Convention” on the Fourth of July, 1931, it was not 
an entirely new idea, but the timing made it a very 
important one. 

The weather on the mountain is apt to be bad in 
July, so Mr. Blakemore was not very enthusiastic about 
the proposed date, but he did pass on to his cousin, 


Annabel 
Morris Bu- 
chanan, foun- 
der and co- 
director of 
the Festival. 
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WHITE TOP MOUNTAIN 

Under Direotion Of, John Powell 
Mus ‘get adnissfon. to ance 
night and chance for prizes, % 
 Meite WHITE TOP FOLK FESTIVAD 
ABINGDON, VIRGINIA, before Atiguet. ath, 
"1938, that you ere coming to the 
G7 and have this card at ache. 


Pass Nos 


A musician’s pass to use the toll road 
and attend dances on White Top. 


John Buchanan, of Marion, and his wife, Annabel 
Morris Buchanan, the idea of an old-fashioned fid- 
dlers’ contest. By the time Ike Sturgill’s modest sug- 
gestion had been passed on from Mrs. Buchanan to 
Virginia’s internationally known composer and pianist, 
John Powell, it had grown into something a good deal 
bigger than he had foreseen—no less than an attempt 
to bring to the mountain as many as possible of those 
who sang authentic ballads and folk songs, played the 
traditional melodies on dulcimer, fife, fiddle or banjo, 
and those who danced the old dances and to bring to 
hear them people from all over the country—and the 
world—who wanted to listen for pleasure, for learning, 
for recording, for research in their heritage of music. 


Mr. Blakemore did his part. The roads were im- 
proved, with turnouts, and graded—for he had been an 
engineer before he became a lawyer. With what he 
thought was optimism, he planned for about 500 peo- 
ple. Ten times that many came and during the nine 
subsequent festivals, there were thousands on White 
Top for two days every August. All records toppled 
in 1933 when Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt attended one 
day of the Festival, helping to attract a crowd reported 
in the newspapers at 22,000. 

Mere statistics of attendance are exciting as evidence 
of the vitality of the folk music and its enduring ap- 
peal. More significant, however, was the quality of 
the music offered and the impact of the festivals at 
White Top on American music. Mrs. Buchanan and 
Mr. Powell were so strict in their screening of would- 
be participants that only authentic traditional folk 
melodies could be presented. 

Ike Sturgill’s proposal could not have come at a bet- 
ter time for, when Mrs. Buchanan was elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs, she 
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wanted to find a dynamic project for her administration. 


When John Powell visited the Buchanans at “Rose- 
acre” in Marion, a party was given by the Monday 
Afternoon Club at the Lincolns’ and Mr. Lincoln 
brought the fiddlers from his furniture factory. Mr. 
Powell commented that nothing could have been more 
appropriate since he was going to talk on folk music. 
At first, though, the fiddlers tried more formal string 
music until Mr. Powell asked, “Can you play Polly, 
Put The Kettle On’? which they did, following it with 
such tunes as Turkey in the Straw and The Mississippi 
Sawyer. 


John Powell returned the compliment of the fiddlers’ 
music by playing folk music on the piano for them 
He told the club that they were in the center of the 
most musical area in the world, and that Cecil Sharp 
had collected some of his loveliest melodies in that 
section. Discussing the folk arts as basic to the more 
sophisticated ones, he explained that folk melody was 
more highly developed. When he had finished, all the 
club people were ready to go out into the hills and 
collect folk songs. 


On the pavilion steps: W. B. Hunt, 
Emory Stroop, C. B. Wohlford with 
guitar, Jess Johnston with fiddle, John 
Powell, Winston Wilkinson, Horton 
Barker and Council Cruise. 
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Horton Barker, blind ballad singer 
who won many prizes. 


One of the youngsters with the fiddlers, Ellis Wohl- 
ford, had a five-string banjo. His father, C. B. Wohl- 
ford was not there that evening because he was on duty 
in the tower where Route 11 crossed the Norfolk and 
Western tracks and his duty was to lower the bar- 
riers when a train was coming. He did come the next 
day, however, and beginning with Polly, Put The 
Kettle On, in the mixolydian mode, played for an 
hour. To John Powell he passed along a compliment 
from his boy, “Ellis tells me you can evermore step 
on Turkey in the Straw.” 

Meanwhile, in Charlottesville, the first Virginia 
Choral Festival opened on Jefferson’s birthday, April 
13, 1931, with about 870 singers taking part and in- 
cluding, according to John Powell, the first folk music 
given in Virginia on such a program. Horton Barker, 
the blind ballad singer, from St. Clair’s Creek, near 
Chilhowie, sang The Two Sisters. Frank Blevins, of 
Marion, played the fiddle, Ed Blevins, the guitar, and 
Jack Reedy and C. B. Wohlford, the banjo. 

The folk music part of the program at Charlottes- 
ville had been such a success that there was no trouble 
getting musicians to come to White Top in mid-Au- 
gust. The weather was ideal and folk musicians came 
from North Carolina and Tennessee as well as from 
Virginia. They came with their fiddles and banjos, 
their fifes and dulcimers and prepared to do clog and 
square dances. John Powell, in explaining the purpose 
of the gathering stressed the cultural value of Ameri- 
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can folk music and expressed hope that all sections of 
the country “will come alive to the importance of pre- 
serving this music and keeping it undefiled.” 

There was nothing shy about the instrument play- 
ers, since they were used to having an audience. But 
the ballad and folk-song singers were not used to such 
big crowds and for awhile it looked as though coaxing 
the singers to perform before thousands of people 
might be a great obstacle. One “un-shy” person, Coun- 
cil Cruise, came up and offered to sing an “old” song, 
but it turned out that the song he wanted to sing was 
Rosie O'Grady, a far cry from the folk music being 
sought. 

Finally, Mrs. John Paul McConnel, the wife of the 
president of Radford College volunteered. She re- 
called that two women, who had come to spin for her 
mother, used to sing old songs and one of them in 
particular had stuck in her memory. It was Barbara 
Allen. Although she did not think of herself as a folk 
singer, and was not sure she would remember all the 
words, she realized someone would have to break the 
ice, so she sang the ancient song remembered from her 
childhood. 


In the audience, Powell saw an elderly woman 


. John M. (“Sailor Dad”) Hunt sang sea 


chanties he had learned on voyages. 
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whose face looked tragic and interesting. He jumped 
down from the stage and kneeling by her chair, said, 
“You know what this is all about, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. 

“Won't you sing something for us then?” 

“My singing days are over,” she answered, but she 
called her son. It turned out to be the same Council 
who had first offered to sing Rosie O'Grady. 

“Son,” she said, “Sing Pretty Polly” — and he sang 
it in the aeolian mode. 

Then the others too began to sing the exquisite mo- 
dal melodies of their ancestors. 

The prizes that first year were awarded by Lamar 
Stringfield, who had won the Pulitzer Prize for musical 
composition in 1928 and most of the winners were 
to take part in subsequent festivals at White Top. 
Frank Blevins, of Marion, and O. C. Roark, of Kon- 
narock, tied for first place in violin. C. B. Wohlford, 
who had played the five-string banjo for John Powell 
at Marion, was the winner in that field. Luther Miller, 
of Konnarock, was first with his guitar-playing. R. E. 
Joles, of Warrenville, North Carolina, was the har- 
monica winner. F. N. Atkins, of Marion was adjudged 
the best dulcimer player. John Cruise, of Damascus, 
was the winning ballad singer. Fred Bishop and the 
Peakes, of Bristol, had the best instrumental band and 
H. F. Sheets, of Konnarock, won the closing dance. 

The festival thrived. In 1932 an estimated 6,000 
people were present on the second day. At the open- 
ing in 1933, there were 800 folk musicians and 10,000 
people were expected. Many rare tunes and ballads had 
been heard during the two previous meetings, so a 
“battery of music critics” was on hand from New York, 
Detroit, Nashville, St. Louis, Atlanta and Richmond. 
Many in the audience were prepared to write down 
or record by machine any new songs or variants that 
might be heard on the 11th or 12th of August. In nine 
lectures John Powell conducted classes on the histori- 
cal and aesthetic origins of American folk music. 

In the two days of the festival, there was story-tell- 
ing around campfires and exhibits of arts and square- 
dancing, as well as the central musical programs which 
included 16-year-old fiddle champion Myrtle Stout; 
Jess Johnston, the “fiddlin’ fool” of Wolf Pen, West 
Virginia; the band of the Roaring River Davises; S. F. 
Russell, of Marion, who played fife, fiddle and dulci- 
mer. 

Texas Gladden, of Salem, sang The Devil’s Nine 
Questions, which is Child Ballad No. 1: 
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“Best banjo picker” C. B. Wohlford and 
co-director John Powell confer. Rear, 
Emory Stroop. 


If you don’t answer me questions nine, 
Sing ninety-nine and ninety, 

I'll take you off to hell alive, 
And you are the weaver’s bonny . . . 


John (“Sailor Dad”) Hunt, who had retired from 
the sea to Marion, Virginia, introduced a new note by 
singing traditional sea songs and chanties such as Haul 
Away, My Johnny O; Blow the Man Down; Rio 
Grande; Johnny's Gone to Hilo and Santa Anna. 

There was also singing of folk hymns and square 
dancing in the pavilion to the fiddling of Cluck Old 
Hen and The Flop-Eared Mule by James (“Uncle 
Jim”) Chisholm, of Albemarle County, J. B. Wells, of 
Nelson County, and the Aldermans from Galax. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s arrival for the last day 
of the festival boosted the crowd beyond all records. 
She arrived at noon and attended the special folk music 
program given by some of the contest winners and 
other outstanding folk musicians: fiddle tunes by Jess 
Johnston and Jack Reedy; S. F. Russell’s “pipe tune,” 
a traditional fife melody, and another played on the 
“dulcimore” as the mountain people call it; a banjo 
piece, Polly, Put the Kettle On, by C. B. Wohlford, 
and various bands. Six-year-old Muriel Dockery sang 
Boots and Leggings. 

Horton Barker sang The Farmer's Cursed Wife 


with vigorous gaiety and clarity of diction: 


... Now this is what a woman can do, 
She can outdo the devil and her old man too. 


Mrs. Mary Fergus, 85 years old, came from Chicago 
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The Cruise family, of Damascus, took an 
active part in the White Top festivals. 


to sing for the first time at White Top Henry Martyn, 
a pirate ballad (Child No. 250) she had learned in 
Michigan as a child. 

Mrs. Texas Gladden sang The Three Little Babes 
(The Wife of Usher's Well, Child No. 79). Few 
texts of this ballad have survived in English collec- 
tions, but there are many American versions, most of 
them from the southern states. 

Standing on the mountain, lean in her flimsy dress 
and blue sweater, Mrs. Nancy Baldwin, of White Top 
Gap, seemed the epitome of the detached folk singer 
as she sang Pretty Sally with great emotional impact. 

A new feature of the program was the addition of 
children’s singing games, directed by Richard Chase, 
the author of Jack Tales and Grandfather Tales. Out 
on the green grass mountain slope they sang and 
danced Shoot the Buffalo, the ring games, There 
Stands A Lady, The Farmer In The Dell and Three 
Dukes A-Riding, a line game. 


Various crafts, such 
as these chairs, were 


In 1935, Robert W. Gordon, of the Library of Con- 
gress, was making recordings of White Top music 
but, unhappily, the hundreds of songs he eventually 
collected are still on old-fashioned cylinders, so they 
are not available as are other recordings made for the 
folk music archives of the Library. 


In 1935 another exciting innovation was sword 
dancing by boys from the Pine Mountain settlement 
who had been taught to do the ancient ritual dances of 
their ancestors in England. That year too the Barter 
Theatre players gave Lula Vollmer’s play of the South- 
ern mountains, The Hill Between. 

In 1936, distinguished visitors from overseas included 
Captain and Mrs. William Kettlewell, of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society and Major R. Raven- 
Hart, of La Ciotot, France. “Extraordinary,” was Cap- 
tain Kettlewell’s word for the festival music. “The 
heritage of the English ballad is here,” he said, “and 
not in England. I hope you.will treat it well. Many of 
the ballads heard here today date back about 500 years, 
and the fact that they have been handed down so 
faithfully shows their worth.” 

At the festival attended by Captain Kettlewell, the 
winning ballad singer was sensitive clear-voiced Hor- 
ton Barker. S. F. Russell, the dulcimer-maker from 
Marion, was second and honorable mention went to 
“Sailor Dad” Hunt for his sea chanties. Captain Kettle- 
well must have been heartened also to hear the younger 
generation of musicians such as 12-year-old J. W. 
Russell singing I'll Be Fourteen Years Old Next Sun- 
day. 

E. R. Stroop, of Harrisonburg, won the fiddle con- 
test with Forked Deer, Leather Britches and Fire on 
the Mountain. Howard Wyatt, of Konnarock, was sec- 
ond with Water Wheel and Billy in the Low Ground. 
Jack Reedy was the champion banjo-picker with Fox 
Chase and Cluck Old Hen. The White Top Ram- 
blers were the winning band with Flop-Earned Mule, 
Arkansas Traveler and Cacklin’ Hen. The clog dance 
winners were Reedy and Sheets dancing to Cumber- 
land Gap. 


brought to White 
Top for sale from 
1935 on. 


One year Barter play- 
ers gave a mountain 
version of Romeo and 

Juliet. 
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Each year, well before the festival, Mr. Blakemore’s 
office in Abingdon would notify musicians and send 
post cards to be filled out by those who planned to take 
part and wanted musicians’ passes. A sampling of 
these cards returned in 1938 reveals that James 
(“Uncle Jim”) Chisholm would attend “If I can get 
some way to come” . . . Joe Russell would come and 
bring “my figer caller’ . . . Fred Blevins, of Sugar 
Grove, “Please list my name and I will come rain or 
shine” . . . Council Cruise wrote from Bristol, “Enter 
me in Balad Singing and Square Dance” . . . Jack 
Reedy, of Rugby, was coming “in hopes to enter the 
single and group contests’ . . . J. B. Wells, of 
Howardsville wrote, “I expect to be present with 
fiddle and, maybe, other musicians” . . . S. F. Russell, 
83-year-old fiddler would come with his son, Joe and 
a dance group with a “promised reel never before seen 
at White Top.” 

The roads leading to White Top were widened and 
improved by the State Highway Department in prep- 
aration for the 1938 festival on August 12 and 13. 
That year Walter Bishop, of WRVA radio in Rich- 
mond, attended the festival with WRVA engineer, 
Leonard Whitehorn, and made recordings while the 
festival was going on, with John Blakemore as master 
of ceremonies. 


These 16-inch records, of which there are two sets, 
give the listener a sense of festival continuity and the 
variations in quality which inevitably are part of such 
a program. Among those to be heard on the records are 
F, A. Church, of Konnarock, singing Katie Moore, 
Clyde Sturgill with the plaintive ballad of Sweet Jane, 
Council Cruise singing Locks and Bolts, Emory Stroop 
with The Twin Sisters and the incomparable Horton 
Barker with The Farmer's Cursed Wife and The 
Miller's Will. There are banjoists Carl Cruise, playing 
The House Carpenter, one of the most popular of tra- 
ditional tunes in the mountains; J. V. Sage, of Rural 
Retreat, with Arkansas Traveler and C. P. Wohlford 
with Fiddler's Dram. The Wyatt band, directed by 
Howard Wyatt plays Cumberland Gap on the record. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s visit to the 
Festival drew a crowd of 22,000. 


J. W. Testerman, dulcimer player from Rugby, plays 
Groundhog. Cumberland Gap, Arkansas Traveler, 
Poor Man’s Troubles and Old Joe Clark are the 
fiddle tunes performed by John Stringer, of Green 
Cove, Arthur Wooten, of North Carolina, Jess John- 
ston, of West Virginia and Raphael Martin, of Harri- 
sonburg. 

Among the guests in 1938 were many prominent in 
folklore activities, such as May Gadd, of the English 
Folk Dance Society of America, Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, of the New York Public Library, Dr. Reed 
Smith, of the University of South Carolina and Dr. 
T. T. Noble, of New York. Over the years the festi- 
val attracted many who were well-known in various 
aspects of the field, including Dr. Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., editor of several books of traditional Virginia bal- 
lads and folk songs, Dr. George Pullen Jackson, author 
of White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands, Martha 


J. W. Testerman 

shows John Powell 

how his dulcimer 
is played. 


Jess 
(“The Fiddlin’ 
Fool”), second 
from left, and his 


band. 


Johnston 
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John Powell uses folk themes in his own 
compositions as have many great Euro- 
pean composers. 


Beckwith, of Vassar College, Jean Thomas, of Ashland, 
Kentucky, John A. Lomax and Dr. Charles Seeger, of 
Washington, D. C. 

The World Wide Photos rotogravure division of the 
New York Times sent a photographer to cover the 
festival in 1939, recognition that the event had become 
national news. 

Folk musicians from nine states assembled for the 
festival opening on August 11. “The vanguard. . . 
began to arrive here yesterday and pitch camp in 
preparation for the White Top Festival which opens 
on this the second highest mountain in Virginia today,” 
reported the Richmond Times-Dispatch for August 
11. After greeting their friends, the musicians began 
to unlimber fiddle, banjo or dulcimer and tune up. 
The most popular “beddin’ down” place, according to 
the reporter, was inside or under the vehicles that 
brought them and some planned to sleep under the 
pavilion platform. Some brought small tents or tarpaul- 
ins that were hung from the sides of autos and pegged 
down in the ground. “Last night a score of small camp 
fires twinkled in the section set aside for campers.” 

In June 1940, plans were being made as usual for 
the ninth year of the festival. More than 300 folk musi- 
cians from five states were scheduled to take part in 
the festival of August 15-17. On August 14 it had to 
be called off “because of heavy rains and flood condi- 
tions in this section.” Roads and bridges were washed 
out and it was impossible for a crowd to get up the 
mountain, although a small group did gather anyway. 
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Then the war years intervened. Afterward there 
was talk from time to time of reviving the festival, 
either on the mountain or perhaps on lower, more ac- 
cessible ground. 

White Top has no music anymore except the wind 
through the spruce and the ravens crying. At its peak 
the U. S. Engineers installed aerial warning towers. 
Picnickers come for the incomparable view across the 
mountain ranges into five states and the rickety pa- 
vilion is still standing. 

But the influence of the music on the mountain still 
goes on. It has stimulated other folk music festivals 
though, unhappily, most have not been so discriminat- 
ing in their admission of only the authentic in tradi- 
tional music or in its presentation. Another result has 
been to make available through the Library of Con- 
gress and other recordings much of the music. Per- 
haps the most important, albeit the rarest, has been 
the influence on American composers, notably John 
Powell in such compositions as his Sonata Virginian- 
esque and the Symphony in A, “based on modal folk 
music and treated in modal style.” Commissioned by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, it was first 
performed by the Detroit Symphony in 1947. 

As Beethoven and Brahms developed and enlarged 
folk themes in their compositions for the full orchestra, 
so Powell has achieved an orchestral assimilation of 
folk themes and worked out a modal treatment of tra- 
ditional music in large art forms, drawing on his own 
collection of folk melodies and the thematic material 
of Cecil Sharp, who rediscovered English folk music. 
In Europe, many composers such as Bach, Schubert, 
Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, Rimski-Korsakov, 
made analogous creative use of their own folk tradi- 
tions. It is possible that the pioneer folk music festival 
founded by Mrs. Buchanan at White Top began the 


turning of the musical tide in America. 


Perhaps the folk music pilgrims will 
someday crowd the steep White Top 
Mt. road again. 
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QO. Sunday, April 21, 1861 one of the most dis- 
tinguished parishioners of Christ Episcopal Church in 
Alexandria, Virginia, walked quietly down the aisle 
and slipped into pew number 46. 

Even though he had worshipped there since boy- 
hood, all eyes were upon him that morning, for the 
day before it had become known that Robert E. Lee 
had resigned his commission in the United States 
Army. 

The Alexandria Gazette at that time noted: “Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, one of the most accomplished and 
estimable officers in the service of the United States 
Army, has resigned his commission. It is said that the 
command of the forces of the commonwealth will be 
tendered to him.” 

It is recalled that Mr. Lee was deeply moved during 
the memorable service. Having cast his lot with his 
native state, he is said to have realized fully the hard- 
ships facing his beloved family, church and friends. He 
doubtless foresaw that his beautiful home in Arlington 
would probably be sacrificed. 

At the conclusion of the service, he walked in the 
ivy-covered churchyard where he was met by “three 
strangers from Richmond,” as the representatives of 
Governor Letcher were called. Here he was offered 
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Old Christ Church 


and the Civil War 


The church of Washington and Lee 
survived many vicissitudes during occu- 
pation and reconstruction. 


by Helen Sutton Booth 


the command of the military and naval forces of Vir- 
ginia which he formally accepted the following day in 
the Capitol at Richmond. In the brief newspaper ac- 
counts of this acceptance, Mr. Lee was quoted as say- 
ing, “I would greatly have preferred that your choice 
should have fallen on more capable shoulders.” 

From that day on parish families, including the well- 
known Washingtons and Lees, became disrupted. Men 
and boys enlisting in the army of Virginia were in bat- 
tles that seared the rolling countryside. The unbelieva- 
ble war that brought tragedy and irrevocable change to 
Christ Church and Alexandria had begun in earnest. 

Within a few weeks the quiet, leisurely town be- 
came a restless, armed camp. On May 24th, occupation 
forces of the Federal Army numbering 8,000 men ar- 
rived by river and by land. That very afternoon Vir- 
ginia Riflemen assembled at Prince and Washington 
Streets, now the site of the Confederate Monument. 
Wearing uniforms that were termed “invisible green,” 
to match the color of spring foliage, they marched to 
Manassas that night. Before the summer was over, the 
Union Army had seized Christ Church and their chap- 
lains were preaching from its historic pulpit. 

No records were left in church archives of the 
chaplains’ activities during the occupation. Services 
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were held each Sunday when other places of worship 
in the area were closed from time to time or used as 
hospitals. The proud history of continuous service in 
the old colonial building from 1773, when George 
Washington was a vestryman, to the present day was 
maintained. According to tradition, reverence for the 
memory of Washington restrained northern armies 
from harming his church, which they held until May 
1866. 

When the old vestry resumed control, the seizure of 
the church was recorded in the minutes as follows: 

“During the summer of 1861, in the absence of the 
rector, Cornelius B. Walker, General Montgomery 
(General William Reading Montgomery), then in 
command of the Alexandria Post, asked the vestry for 
use of the church for religious services. He demanded 
that it be given with full recognition of his rightful 
control and that the wardens, Edward C. Fletcher and 
Cassius F. Lee, Sr., agree not to interfere. In this way 
the vestry was forcibly dispossessed of their property. 
The rector was ejected from the parsonage and chap- 
lains and clergy moved in. The Provost Marshal ap- 
pointed a vestry of Union sympathizers who took over 
the church.” 

The regular vestry was inactive for the duration. 


Christ Church is the 
only colonial house 
of worship to survive 
in the city of Alex- 

andria. 


The Rev. John A. Bowman of New York was the 
first appointed chaplain. On a picture of the church as 
it looked a hundred years ago, he wrote: 
“To my little wife: 

The Military Governor of Alexandria Post, 
General Montgomery, appointed me as officiating chap- 
lain, having seized the church in behalf of the United 
States Government and for the benefit of United 
States soldiers who may wish to worship God.” 

According to parish records, the Rev. Thomas C. 
Carver, also of New York, was assistant to Mr. Bow- 
man. They were succeeded by Rev. Thomas Drum of 
New Jersey. As commanders of the Alexandria Post 
changed, the church keys were passed from one to the 
other. 

The personnel of the staid, old church changed from 
week to week. Families of Confederate soldiers who 
had been lifelong members became refugees while 
living with relatives and friends in other parts of the 
state. Often in homes near battlefields, they were in 
actual physical danger. To this day their descendants 
recall their exciting stories of campfires glowing in the 
distance at night, the sound of marching armies — 
then a terrible silence and the aftermath of battle. 

Many were given no choice in leaving their homes. 
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Mrs. C. M. Shepperson, present curator of Alexandria 
Confederate Memorial, recalls the fate of her great 
uncle, Benjamin Harrison Barry, who was clerk of the 
Corporation Court when war began. The Union sol- 
diers turned him out of his home and ordered him to 
leave the city. He was forced to leave his home intact, 
and, with his distraught family, left for Richmond, 
carrying but a few personal belongings. He never re- 
turned. His son, Benjamin Harrison Barry, was com- 
missioned clerk of the chancery at Richmond many 
years later. 

General Samuel Cooper, the first senior officer in 
the United States Army to resign his commission, was 
another prominent churchman whom fate forced from 
his home. He was appointed a Brigadier General by 
Jefferson Davis and went to Montgomery, Alabama, 
before the firing on Fort Sumter. There, as senior rank- 
ing officer in the Confederate Army, his service in the 


Robert E. Lee worshipped in this pew 
the day after resigning his U. S. Army 
commission. 
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The rock crystal chandelier, installed 
1818, was lost during the war, but 
recovered. 


Adjutant General's office was of inestimable value. 
Returning to Alexandria after the war, he found his 
home in ruins. He rebuilt a smaller one left standing 
on his estate and spent his remaining years there. Upon 
his death in 1876, he was buried in old Christ Church 
cemetery. 

Communicants remaining at home were faithful in 
their church attendance, although “enemy” chaplains 
preached. They supported the church financially and 
carried on as best they could. Churchwomen, who were 
eager to help the men on the battlefronts, organized 
sewing societies. They made bandages for the sick and 
wounded in local military hospitals and on holidays 
served them with special dinners. They joined other 
similar groups in the locality and, with them, won the 
acclaim of the Alexandria Gazette for their selfless de- 
votion. Early in the war the Gazette paid this tribute: 

“THE LADIES. GOD BLESS THEM! In these 
days of peril, nothing but reliance upon the just prov- 
idence of Almighty God so inspires the hearts and 
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The South Lee Street home of Gazette 
Editor Edgar Snowden was a mecca for 
the literati. 


nerves the arms of our people rallying for the defense 
of their homes as the manner in which the women 
have devoted themselves to every task proper for them 
in this great war. To minister to the comfort of their 
brothers-in-arms, their light fingers have been ceaseless- 
ly at work. Mattresses, overcoats and all these necessi- 
ties for military life have been provided by their assis- 
tance and a corps of volunteer nurses have tendered 
their services for duty at the infirmary.” 

With more than two thousand men from northern 
and southern armies hospitalized in Alexandria, the 
demands for care and supplies were unending. Both 
men and women in the church lived in personal dread 
and fear. Death stalked everywhere. There were in- 
evitable casualties reported daily from distant battle- 
fields and few parish families escaped misfortune. 

John Augustine Washington, the last member of 
the family to live at Mount Vernon, was killed during 
the first year of the war. An aide to Robert E. Lee, he 


was on a reconnaissance mission in West Virginia, 
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accompanied by Lee’s son, William Fitzhugh, known 
as “Rooney.” Young Lee escaped on Mr. Washington’s 
horse. When the casualty was reported in Alexandria, 
the shock and grief were widespread. The wife and 
seven children of Mr. Washington lived in the area. 

As war dragged on into months and years casualty 
lists increased. Money became scarce and food supplies 
were low. Union officers had commandeered many 
stately old houses and their owners were living in in- 
ferior ones. Old families who had enjoyed quiet influ- 
ence and prosperity were impoverished and often help- 
less. Military discipline was strictly enforced and all 
business and professions under Union surveillance, 
Communications were censored and the editor of the 
Alexandria Gazette suffered reverses. 

Mr. Edgar Snowden, editor and owner, was promi- 
nent in church and civic affairs. He had served in the 
State Assembly and his home on South Lee Street, 
now owned by Justice Hugo. Black, was a mecca for 
the literati. The Gazette was suppressed the day after 
Federal occupation on grounds of disloyalty. Mr. 
Snowden countered by publishing a single sheet called 
Local News with his son, Edgar Jr. as editor. In spite 
of threats of arrest and ruin, Edgar Jr. continued to 
publish his paper. The war issues have been carefully 
preserved. In them today one may read impartial ac- 
counts of battles, brief church announcements and the 
price of crackers and molasses sold by the barrel. 

The same issues that reported current fashion trends 
and advertised sales in dress materials would quote 
elsewhere from sermons clergymen were preaching a- 
gainst extravagant clothing. One clergyman thundered 
from his pulpit, “Let the wearers of crinoline when 
donning their costly and extravagant attire, remember 
how narrow are the gates of Paradise.” Churchwomen 
who were turning and remaking their old dresses in 
one of the most lavish eras in women’s fashions were 
kept abreast of prevailing Empress Eugénie fashions 
by their local newspaper. 

But suffering and privation did not end for them 
and their families with the treaty at Appomattox. The 
difficult days of reconstruction were ahead. Old vestry 
members who had been away during the war returned, 
determined to end what they called, “the anomalous 
state of the church.” The Federal Army officially re- 
turned the church to the old vestry in 1866. Mr. 
Edward C. Fletcher and Mr. Cassius F. Lee, Sr. served 
as wardens. The Rev. Cornelius B. Walker resigned as 
rector and the Rev. Alfred M. Randolph, later conse- 
crated as Bishop, succeeded him. 
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Although bereft and impoverished, the congregation 
started rebuilding the church. Many repairs were 
needed inside and in the churchyard old graves were 
sunken and tombstones had been damaged. Some valua- 
ble things were missing; among them the silver name- 
plate that marked George Washington’s pew. This was 
replaced later, the replica also bearing the facsimile of 
his signature. 

Another notable omission was the chandelier of 
hand-carved rock crystal. It had been purchased from 
England in 1818 for $140 and was greatly prized. 
Whether it had been removed as a trophy by Union 
soldiers or taken to a place of safety by a parishioner 
was never known. There are conflicting stories about 
its recovery. A popular one is that the chandelier was 
found in an old barn by Dr. George T. Klipstein many 
years later, and recognizing it, he restored it and pre- 
sented it to the church. Another version is that when 
removed from the church at the outset of the war, the 
chandelier was purchased by a devout member who 
kept it during her lifetime. Her daughter later sold it 
to a kind benefactor who returned it to the church 
where it now hangs under the rear balcony. 

The vestry was not so fortunate in recovering old 
parish records covering the years from 1765 to 1860. 
Here were recorded baptisms, marriages, burials, and 
communicants of the church. The burial of George 
Washington in 1799 by Rev. Thomas Davis and the 
confirmation of Robert E. Lee with his daughters by 
Bishop Johns in 1853 were among them. Despite all 
efforts, to this day they have not been found. There 
are many theories about them. One is that they may 
have been concealed in a secret panel in one of the old 
houses for safekeeping when hostilities began. The 
parish still hopes for their recovery. 

The women gave generously of time and funds as 
the building and grounds were improved. The largest 
single bequest ever received was $10,000 willed by 
Miss Mary Custis Lee, oldest daughter of the famed 
parishioner. 

The church as it stands today is the only place of 
worship built during colonial times which has sur- 
vived in the city. Here both direct and collateral des- 
cendants of George Washington, Robert E. Lee, the 
Edgar Snowdens and J. E. B. Stuart worship with 
members from all parts of the country. They carry on 
honored traditions while ministering to the needs of an 
ever growing parish. 

The respective birthdays of Washington and Lee are 
observed each year by the congregation singing their 
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favorite hymns. Patriotic societies place wreaths upon 
the white marble tablets bearing their names that hang 
on either side of the high wineglass-shaped pulpit. The 
Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy hold services 
each May 24th at the graveside of thirty-four southern 
soldiers who were buried in a common grave in the 
churchyard many years after the war. 

This past year more than 100,000 tourists from five 
foreign countries and every state in the Union visited 
the church and grounds. Two hostesses are always 
present to conduct tours. Doubtless there will be even 
more visitors during the centennial commemoration 
and the historical significance of the church will be 
emphasized. Yet for all of its history, Christ Church 
is neither a shrine nor a museum. With a dedicated 
clergy and more than 900 communicants, it is a vital 
force in the city and the diocese. 


Closeup of the stone marking the graves 
of 34 Confederate soldiers in the 
churchyard (below). 
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BOOKS OF A VIRGINIA ADVENTURER 


King and commoner alike came under the spell 
of printed words about the Virginia Adventure. 


by Gordon W. Jones 


HE English of the early seventeenth 
had one thing in common 
won us in America today: external 
ichallenge. We face unknown, uncon- 
quered space with its problems of gravity and hazards 
of radiation and heat. Our ancestors of long ago, driv- 
en by the breath-taking possibilities of an unfamiliar 
wilderness, had to endure a wild Atlantic in the loath- 
some quarters of tiny boats. With such odds it is a 
marvel that the public ever developed the necessary 
urge to meet the challenge. 

However, the people were stimulated for nearly two 
decades by skillful and patient promoters. The greatest 
of these was Richard Hakluyt who spent a lifetime in 
the effort to whip up a popular will to expand west- 
ward. He was successful. He sparked a comparative 
flood of translations and reports, always with the grand 
motivation expressed or implied. He tothtted a 
fashion, a trend. For two centuries after his death 
Englishmen wrote prodigiously about America. 

Reaching an audience was no problem in the days 
neighboring 1600 in England. The literate members of 
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that nation of turbulent, mutually vituperative, flam- 
boyant individualists were avid readers. They bought, 
they borrowed, they passed books from hand to hand. 
In the rough passage wear and tear became multilation 
and destruction. But, happy to relate, some few were 
kind to books and saved them. There were evidently 
two general sorts of book accumulators. On the one 
hand was the King, who, presented books by the 
authors in the hope of currying favor, retained them 
for reasons of policy or interest. On the other hand 
were lesser folk like one Bowyer whose enthusiasms 
had been so aroused that they bought and held. 
Most certainly King James was a prime example of 
bookmen. He delighted in everything scholarly. Doubt- 
less all the early publications about America were in 
his closet. From the evidence of his armorial binding 
we know that Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voy- 
ages, and Traffics . . . of the English Nation, pub- 
lished in three successive volumes in the years 1598, 
1599, and 1600, was there. Certainly the King recog- 
nized Hakluyt’s greatness and was attentive. No other 
writer during his reign, except Captain Smith, man- 
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aged to present such an enthralling narrative. 

It is surely significant that the Virginia Company 
was founded only six years after the third, the Ameri- 
ca, volume was published. This, the best and fattest, 
was especially designed to whet the edge of English 
avarice for the New World. It carried the reader 
through the whole previous fabulous century of ex- 
ploration and conquest. It indeed included the reports 
of the voyages of all nations, from those of Columbus 
and the Spaniards to that of Raleigh and his Guiana 
expedition. Every possible English exploring, piratical, 
trading, or fishing expedition was given the full treat- 
ment. Printed in English Black Letter, the beautiful 
folio pages ran on endlessly, pouring out in a million 
words, no less, detail on detail before all Englishmen 
in the precocious childhood of our civilization. 

Sir Edmund Bowyer exemplifies the middle class 
man whose imagination and hope and avarice Hakluyt 
attempted to influence. He succeeded: Edmund Bow- 
yer bought the books, read them, and adventured his 
purse if not his person to advance Virginia. He is the 
sort of man about whom we like to speculate and do 
research. We know volumes about King James. We 


Sir Edmund Bowyer paid 25 pounds of 
his subscription. 


with the Sums paid by order to Sir 
Baptift Hicks, Knight. 
A $ 
li, 
Sir Anthony Afhley 25. 
Sie Iohn Benet to 
Sir Edmund Bowyer - 25. 
Sir Henry Beddingfield — 37- 10 
Edward Barnes 13. 10. 
Humfrey Baffle 10 
Sir Hen Cary. 78. 
Sir Lyorell Cranfield 
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the Indians. 
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Bowyer signed his name on the title 
page of Acosta’s history. 


know little about Bowyer. He was a minor figure 
from a crossroads village in Surrey named Camber- 
well. In his day his home town was distinguished 
only by a pretty church dating but from early 
Tudor times, and by gentle hills from which a 
restless squire could see the spires of London. Perhaps 
even from his favorite window Sir Edmund could 
glimpse London town, could dream of a future there, 
and dream of the beyond, of the promise of the quiet 
lands of the Chesapeake. So far as his future in Lon- 
don was concerned Sir Edmund was appeased by en- 
tering politics. He managed to serve as a member of 
Parliament off and on from 1610 to 1625. And it was 
in the very year of his first political success that he lost 
his fiduciary sense and developed his pecuniary interest 
in the Virginia Company. He subscribed £37.10, a 
fairly large sum. 

For a small fraction of this sum he certainly acquired 
a little library of the books of the great venture to read 
by the fireside remote at Camberwell, to discuss at the 
Courts of the Company, to dream over, and, perhaps, 
to help justify his investment to Mrs. Bowyer. We must 
remember that while some of these books are enor- 
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mously expensive today, all the significant thirty or 
forty tracts and books could then have been bought for 
a few pounds. Perhaps the three volumes of Hakluyt, 
which he must have had, cost him fifteen shillings and 
the book of Bowyer’s that we have in hand apparently 
cost him five. It is still with us, a squat fat little quarto, 
with its original vellum binding grimed and yellowed 
with age and curling a bit at the edges. There is no 
fly leaf to protect the title page. Otherwise the book is 
complete, though shaken and dog-eared by three and 
a half centuries of owners who grabbed and thumbed 
instead of gently lifting and turning the pages. The 
quaintness of the style would have been emphasized 
by Black Letter, perhaps, but with the coming of James 
the trend to the more readable Roman type gave the 
books of his time a more modern appearance. 

This quiet piece of evidence of one man’s enthu- 
siasm of so long ago is a book by the Spanish Father 
Joseph Acosta. In the English of the translator, Hak- 
luyt’s disciple Edward Grimstone, the title reads, The 
Naturall and Morall Historie of the . . . Indies. That 
Bowyer read the book is indicated by the marginal 
notes, here and there, in a seventeenth century hand. 
One note refers to Raleigh’s History of the World; 
anyone with sufficient stamina to read through that 
book was indeed literate! 

We may be sure that Bowyer found Acosta’s book 
a far less exacting chore to read. Its hodgepodge of 
navigation lore, ethnology, and natural history was 
suited to the childlike wonder of the times. He learned 
that the Peruvians used quippos to keep their memo- 
ries green, that the Emperor of Mexico had his nose 
pierced to support an emerald, that there were tigers 
in the New World which were much more vicious to 
the poor Indians than to the Spaniards. He read about 
chocolate and the solace the Indians received from 
chewing coca. He discovered the strange variety of 
birds, from the huge condor to the tiny hummingbird, 
so small that it was to the observer a source of marvel 
whether it be a bird or a bee. And the greatest use for 
all these birds, wrote Acosta, was in the manufacture 
of deposits of guano by means of which the orchards of 
man were made fruitful. To the anthropocentric peo- 
ple of that age it was inconceivable that everything 
was not placed on earth for some benefit of man. 

That is why plants were studied so enthusiastically. 
If they did not produce wood, fruit, or nuts, then sure- 
ly their value was medicinal. For this reason, Father 
Acosta referred with respect to another book, by 
another Spaniard, named Nicholas Monardes, a dis- 
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tinguished physician of Seville, entitled Joyful Newes 
Out of the New Found Worlde in its English version 
as translated by John Frampton. Frampton had been 
an English merchant engaged in trade in Spain. After 
his retirement he had amused himself by translating 
Monardes’ work for the edification of his fellow Eng- 
lishmen. His altruism had been rewarded by a signifi- 
cant popularity: there were gem-like Black Letter 
editions in 1577, 1580, and, closer to Bowyer, 1596. 

Hariot, the eminent scientific observer at Raleigh’s 
Roanoke, had carried Frampton’s Monardes with him 
as a reference. The book is a compilation of all things 
marvellous in the New World. To put it another way, 
everything in the New World was marvellous, both 
plant and animal. While the major interest of Mo- 
nardes was in the plant world, he did not ignore such 
things as the armadillo, the little animal armored 
knight, and the giant cayman which could swallow a 
whole Indian. 

The Hariot who kept by him this epitome of the 
perfections of the Indies, in which the word “marvel- 
lous” occurs an average of three times per page, him- 
self wrote a concise report of all he found on the Caro- 
lina Banks, then part of Virginia. The first edition of 
this was apparently quite limited. However, in 1590 
it was strikingly republished by De Bry, in several 
languages, as a large tract illustrated with glorious 
copperplates after paintings done by John White on 
the same trip. Our Sir Edmund must have later con- 
sidered this his most unfortunate purchase, for doubt- 
less the scenes of primitive folk in the entrancing 
Carolina Sound environment were the basis for his 
expensive enthusiasm for the Virginia Company. 

De Bry’s Florida, of 1651, was, if anything, even 
more beautiful, more exotic, more full of the lure of 
the untried wilderness than the Virginia. It, too, was 
immensely popular, especially since the vague geo- 
graphy of the times established Florida and Virginia 
as practically one. 

To this pile which shared table-room with tobacco 
and port there certainly would have been added a 
pamphlet by that plainspoken Elizabethan soldier of 
fortune, Captain John Smith, possibly an acquaintance 
of Sir Edmund. No one could be unaware of that 
bumptious ego who so loved the pageant of self. No 
one could fail to hear his tale or read his narrative. 
That is why the comparatively heavily printed A True 
Relation of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Noate 
As Hath Hapned in Virginia . . . of 1608 is worth 
its weight in hundred dollar bills today. It was read 
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to pieces, passed from hand to hand, and generally 
treated with the same affectionate roughness which 
has made the original edition of The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress so rare. 

The year after this first work by Smith appeared, 
Hakluyt trotted out another of his translations in the 
hope of thawing the chill of horror which the rumors 
of disaster in Virginia had caused. The propaganda 
had to be kept up, there could be no more failed colo- 
nies! This promotional tract he entitled with obvious 
cleverness, in big bold black type, Virginia Richly 
Valued, and then in much smaller print, By the De- 
scription of the Maine Land of Florida, her Next 
Neighbor. The title page is honest enough. There is 
no claim that here is a description of Virginia proper. 
On the other hand, neither is there a confession of the 
fact that the march of De Soto, whose adventures this 
book describes, at no time came closer than five hun- 
dred miles to the Jamestown area. That was when he 
passed through the “rough and hie hilles’ — the 
Smokies. The rarity of this book currently attests to 
its wide readership. The Sir Edmunds and the mer- 
chants, the King and his council, read and credited 
the great opportunity and were comforted a bit. 

They learned details of Indian tribes, of Spanish 
cruelty, of Spanish courage, of Indian treachery (a 
statesman is a patriot only to his own countrymen), 
of a land of many rivers and great forests, of fat 
“beares” and wild honey, of walnuts, of rumors of 
copper and gold toward the north — i.e. Virginia — 
of plum trees and sweet wild grapes, of wondrous 
supplies of furbearing animals, of a great store of huge 
wild oxen. These English readers saw nothing comic- 
opera about an army composed of the sons of the con- 
querors of Granada marching out of the Floridian pen- 


insula in the full panoply of medieval warfare. They 
did not slap their thighs at the prospect of white men 
in steel armor toiling through the subtropical heat of 
Georgia, Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi. Their own 
soldier-colonists were similarly caparisoned. 

Reports and exhortations poured from the presses 
every few months instead of every few years, culmi- 
nating, indeed, in the vast accumulation published by 
Purchas in 1625. That was a work which, next to his 
Bible, delighted King James the most. 

However, by 1625 our Sir Edmund had lost interest 
in Virginia. In fact, in May of 1623 the Company 
documented this fact by stating that he was one of 
those who had recently ignored their part in the Com- 
pany. Perhaps the massacre of 1622 had been the last 
straw: just when affairs had seemed fairly prosperous 
another foul blow had fallen. Perhaps he, like the 
King, had become disgusted with the internal strife 
of the Company. 

Very likely his last Virginia book purchase was the 
1620 Declaration of the State of the Colony and Af- 
faries in Virginia. It showed a man where his money 
had gone, how many ships had been fitted out and 
sent in the one year of 1619, what industries the 
persons sent over were directed to develop. 

Thus, in the 1620's, Sir Edmund Bowyer either left 
idly on his table his books about his dream, or stored 
them in disgust in some closet. It is not in general to 
men like him that we owe the preservation of the few 
remaining copies of this early Virginiana. It is primari- 
ly from the kingly and the noble libraries of England 
that preserved tracts have come. In the great residences 
of England there were fitting library facilities; a tract 
once seed was filed and forgotten until some enterpris- 
ing Americanist came along in the twentieth century. 


Title pages of books by Fernando de Soto (1609), Thomas Hariot (1590) 
and Nicholas Monardes (1596) in the collection of the author. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S MANSION 


On the eve of its sesquicentennial, 
the Governor’s house maintains its 
poise between tradition and change. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


\ \ HEN Covernor Thomas Jefferson moved from 
Williamsburg to Richmond in 1780, there was no 
house for the governor in the booming town. The same 
act that established the capital in Richmond had re- 
served two squares for the “use of the Governor” and 
hopeful plans were made for a house to be built “in a 
handsome manner, with walls of brick or stone, and 
porticoes where the same may be convenient or orna- 
mental,”’—but the legislators had to wait a decade for 
the present Capitol and the Executive Mansion now 
in use was not finished until 1813. 

For 9,600 pounds of tobacco a year, Jefferson rented 
from his uncle-by-marriage, Thomas Turpin, “a tene- 
ment on the hill,” believed to have been southeast of 
the present Governor Street on old Council Chamber 
Hill. The Commonwealth did not pay the rent until 
November 1782 and then only after several exchanges 
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between Jefferson, Turpin and Benjamin Harrison. 

In May 1780 the General Assembly enacted that “a 
house for the Governor shall be located on Shockoe 
Hill” and by late 1781 the State had acquired from 
James Marsden several lots on the eastern corner of 
the present Capitol Square. 

Benjamin Harrison was probably the first occupant 
of the small unpainted frame house ironically called 
the “Governor's Palace.” When the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux visited him there on April 26, 1782, the French 
traveler described it as “une maison fort simple, mais 
assez spacieuse, qu’on venoit d’accomoder pour lui” (a 
very plain house, but spacious enough, which has just 
been fitted up for him). 

No detailed contemporary description of the “pal- 
ace” seems to be in existence, but a great deal of of- 
ficial verbiage was devoted to its decline. 
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The drawing room of the Mansion is one of its 
daintiest, with draperies of satin damask and an 
Aubusson rug. Very much in kéeping are the 
paintings on loan from the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. The portrait of Janet Geddes Swan 
over the mantel, is attributed to Thomas Sully. 
Above the Hepplewhite chest in the corner is 
Corot’s painting of the “Environs of Rotterdam.” 


The portrait of William Byrd II, build- 
er of “Westover” and founder of Rich- 
mond, has looked down on many festive 
occasions in the oval dining room, at the 
right. The table can be extended to seat 
between 25 and 30 people. In 1906, dur- 
ing the administration of Governor 
Claude A. Swanson, the polygon-shaped 
east wing was added and the dining 
room was moved from its old location. 
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An old print and photographs by Brady 
(1865), Cook (1880s) and Mann, 
(about 1910). 


Despite continuous alterations and repairs, the 
house was deteriorating rapidly. In February 1810, the 
Building Committee reported the house “in such a 
state of ruinous neglect as to be unfit for habitation or 
repair . . . too small and inconvenient for the residence 
of the chief magistrate . . . and his family.” 

Governor John Tyler, Sr., agreed wholeheartedly 
in his message to the General Assembly, December 
1810: 


The Governor's tenement is going fast to destruc- 
tion, having been originally badly built, and is too 
small for a family. The patchwork which has a- 
dorned it for twenty years has cost greatly more 
than a good durable brick building would have done. 


A sympathetic General Assembly resolved that 
a house be rented for the Governor and appropriated 
an initial $13,000 for the construction of a house “on 
the lot on which the present . . . house now stands.” 

A Boston architect, Alexander Parris, was paid fifty 
dollars for drawing the original ground plan. His plans 
were altered by the Commissioners who reported that 
a desire to “promote the dignity and honor of the state” 
as well as “the conveniency of the Chief Magistrate” 
had led them to have “the principal story . . . finished 
off in a style rather superior to that originally contem 
plated.” 

Governor James Barbour, of Orange County, who 
wanted to be remembered as the originator of the Lit- 
crary Fund, was the first to live in the new mansion. 
Presumably he moved from his rented quarters some- 
time before March 12, 1813, when the Enquirer re- 
ported that “the spacious and airy mansion lately occu- 
pied by . . . Governor Barbour” had been taken by 
Mrs. Broome “who will open a girls’ school.” 

With supplementary appropriations of a little more 
than $6,000, the mansion as it was completed in 1813, 
was a rectangular two-story brick house with four large 
rooms on each floor. The kitchen was apparently the 
same which had been built much earlier for the old 
house and which, eventually, in 1846, was connected 
to the main house by a covered passageway. The 
stable, built in 1791 or 1792 by Dabney Minor, was 
replaced by a new one in 1835. A servants’ house had 
been built in 1795 to replace the previous one. 

Mordecai speaks of the “Governor's Garden, on the 
north-east side of Ross street.” In their book on Virgin- 
ia’s Capitol Square, Mary Wingfield Scott and Louise 
F. Catterall say that between the temporary Gover- 
nor’s house and the Capitol there was a ravine that was 
filled with a raging torrent after every rain. The new 
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mansion was several years old before the surrounding 
ravines were filled in. 

In 1933 an informal evergreen garden was 
created on the side lawn by Governor John Gar- 
land Pollard as a memorial to his wife. Governor 
Pollard also gave the heron fountain which is now in 
the center of the circular entrance driveway. The for- 
mal garden between the mansion and the outbuildings 
was laid out in 1955 under Governor Thomas B. Stan- 
ley’s administration. 

Since Christopher Tompkins, the contractor, 
finished the mansion so that Governor Barbour could 
move in, there has been a rather steady evolution of 
changes inside and out. The “widow’s walk” or “cap- 
tain’s walk,” restored in the spring of 1956, was ap- 
parently added originally sometime after 1813, then 
removed after 1856. Work on the porticoes was done 
in the 1830s. 

During the Evacuation Fire of 1865, the house and 
kitchen both caught fire several times, but were saved 
by water hand brigades and people stationed on the 
roof. In 1926 Governor E. Lee Trinkle’s five-year-old 
son, Billy, did the trick with a sparkler under the 
Christmas Tree which set first the tree and then the 
mansion ablaze. His mother was severely burned and 
his older brother had to leap from an upstairs window 
to safety. Governor William Tuck restored the dam- 
aged paintings when he assumed office 20 years later. 
The Almonds had an ADT alarm system installed. 

The greatest changes in the mansion were made dur- 
ing the administration of Claude A. Swanson (1906- 


The brick patio and 
garden from the guest 
house, and the Man- 
sion as it looks today. 
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1910) who added the polygonal east wing with its 
beautifully proportioned oval dining room designed by 
Duncan Lee. The two rooms, previously called the 
drawing room and the dining room, were made into 
the present large ballroom. The kitchen, which had 
been out in the yard, was then moved into the base- 
ment and the old building became a laundry. In 1926, 
it was made into a guest house during Harry F. Byrd’s 
term as governor. John Garland Pollard, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1930, used it as a private office. 

Governor Henry Carter Stuart added a second story 
to the new wing in 1914-15, increasing the number of 
bedrooms from four to eight. 

It was Governor James H. Price who in the late 
1930s remodeled the kitchen, introduced modern re- 
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frigeration and an electric washing machine. During 
his administration the underpinnings of the mansion 
were strengthened after 128 years of termite infiltra- 
tion and the asphalt driveway was changed to brick. 

By tradition each Governor is entitled to make one 
major improvement. Sometimes that “improvement” is 
a single large item such as the central air-conditioning 
added by Governor John M. Battle. Or it may be a 
comprehensive “face-lifting” such as the Stanleys un- 
dertook. 


The Lafayette Room where many dis- 
tinguished guests have stayed. 


The main hall, 
looking from the 


front door to- 
ward the dining 
room. 


Since the occupants value the basic personality of 
the mansion and try to make big changes that are con- 
sistent and harmonious, it is in the smaHer things that 
their own personalities show up most directly, as in the 
exquisite porcelain birds by Edward Boehm which 
make up the major part of Mrs. Almond’s collection. 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., collects dogs. 


The mantel in the North Ballroom with 
its pier glass and Dresden figurines. 
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The Almonds have added many attractive pieces of 
furniture, have restored some that were found in the 
attic and have rearranged others to show up to better 
advantage. 

Upstairs, the Lafayette Room, with its carved an- 
tique bed and canopy and the Kashmir rug added by 
Mrs. Battle, has the honor of its name by tradition 
rather than record, but it has had its share of other 
distinguished guests. Lafayette certainly did visit the 
mansion in 1824 when “he dined at the Governor's in 
company with many of the Revolutionary officers.” 

On one of its saddest occasions, the body of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson lay in state in the mansion on the night 
of May 11, 1863. 

Major modern additions by the Almonds were the 
southeast wing with its breakfast room off the dining 
room downstairs and the upstairs study with its warm 
walnut paneling, windows overlooking the garden and 
shelves and tables with books for reading or reference. 

The first appropriation for furniture had been for 
$3,000 in 1813. By 1817 and a number of times there- 
after acts authorizing the sale of part of the furnishings 
and the purchase of new items were passed. “This un- 
stable policy,” wrote Carter O. Lowance, executive sec- 
retary to a number of governors, “plus the fire of 
1926, has deprived the home of many of its origi- 
nal pieces.” 

Vouchers and inventories in the Virginia State Li- 
brary tell us much of the changing fashions in the fur- 
nishings of the mansion—candlesticks, decanters, spit- 
toons, ivery-handled knives, ewer and basin sets, shuck 
mattresses for the “quarters,” a French Voltaire sofa. 
Nineteenth century hair mattresses and feather beds 


The portrait of William Byrd II hangs 


above the buffet and silver service. 


The warm walnut panelling is an ap- 
pealing feature of the library-study. 


were bought by the pound. The materials for the dra- 
peries have ranged from the “crimson bombasett” of 
1818 to the Brussels lace curtains hung by the Dardens 
and the silk damask draperies of today. 

In the early days each governor brought his own 
livery. Governor Fitzhugh Lee reputedly had the 
finest stable and a pair of spirited blacks. George Rogers 
reports that Governor Philip Watkins McKinney 
brought from Farmville a splendid pair of carriage 
horses, a saddle horse, the family’s favorite cow, 
“Bossy,” a Dominique rooster and five hens. Governor 
Claude A. Swanson had the first automobile housed 
in the carriage house. 

Although Mrs. William Hodges Mann was the only 
governor's wife who wrote a book about her Four 
Years in the Governor's Mansion (1910-14), Mrs. 
Montague dictated her briefer but delightful remin- 
iscences to Isabel B. Dunn and surely every first lady 
must have enough material to write a book. 


The ballrooms have elegance and sim- 
plicitv after remodeling. 
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Little remains to show that this was 
once a widely known summer resort. 


by R. P. Barnes 


Buz Ridge Springs, once a widely known summer 
resort, has been reclaimed by nature. In a small valley, 
south of the Norfolk & Western Railway tracks, the 
once famous spring still flows two gallons per minute 
from under a covered wooden pavilion. A flourishing 
community lies on route 460 about 10 miles east of 
Roanoke, clustered around the depot. 

Historically the background of this resort is interest- 
ing for near the spring passed an east-west game and 
Indian trail known to early settlers as the Great Road. 
Eons ago the elk, deer and buffalo, formerly ranging 
here in abundance, and instinctively following the best 
grades, trod out a well defined path through Buford’s 
Gap, the only passage through the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in this section. It is even permissible to conjecture 
that mastodons may have played their part in forming 
this thoroughfare, since in 1851 workmen, constructing 
the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad, uncovered a great 
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many mastodon bones a little east of Blue Ridge depot. 

The famous spring, lying so near the Great Road 
was known to the Indians who were familiar with the 
slight aperient effect exercised after partaking freely 
of the waters. This knowledge, passed on to white set- 
tlers, was not capitalized until after the War Between 
the States. In 1862 John R. McDaniels and associates 
of Lynchburg, purchased the spring and some sur- 
rounding acreage from Mary Haston Fellers, daughter 
of the pioneer who lived nearby in a log house that is 
still standing. Not until 1866 was a small frame hotel 
built on the site where the depot now stands. Here, at 
an elevation of 1200 feet a gorgeous view can be had 
of mountain scenery which particularly appealed to 
residents of Norfolk and Richmond. The new edifice 
embraced the depot itself and the old name for the 
railroad stop “Flukes” was abandoned in favor of the 
grandiloquent “Blue Ridge Springs.” Many guests and 
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local inhabitants dubbed the hotel “The Summit 
House” or “Mountain House.” 

The little wood-burning engines of yesterday labored 
hard to get over the “hump” and the effort forced from 
the stack, unguarded by spark arresters, small chunks 
of burning wood. Such a spark started the fire that 
destroyed the hotel in April of 1871. The Virginia & 
Tennessee Railroad now incorporated into the Atlantic, 
Mississippi & Ohio System under General William 
Mahone, improved transportation and Blue Ridge 
Springs attracted guests from as far away as Memphis, 
Atlanta and New Orleans. 

After the fire the owners rebuilt at once a new and 
larger frame hotel on the site of the old one, in time 
to catch the season’s trade. This improvement put the 
Company in debt and the depression of 1873 dealt 
the rising resort a severe blow. Those formerly regard- 
ing an annual visit to the Springs a necessity now 
found such relaxation a luxury to be enjoyed by only 
a few. In 1878 the shareholders met and passed a 
resolution directing the resort to be sold if an advan- 
tageous price could be secured. This date marks a 
turning point in the annals of Blue Ridge Springs for 
the services of Captain Phillip Brown were retained at 
that time. 


An old experienced Boniface, Captain Brown, late of 
the Markham Exposition Hotel in Atlanta, took hold 
of matters with a firm grip. Recognizing that the aver- 
age Southerner often overate and exercised but little, 
he capitalized on the spring water as being “A Great 
Cure for Dyspepsia,” the popular malady of that day. 
To those who could not afford a visit to Blue Ridge 
Springs to drink the water at its source, he advertised 
that water would be shipped to any point in the United 
States to “bestow its blessing on all of those unable to 
leave home.” Composing those widely scattered adver- 
tisements with a modern punch he described his resort 
as “a delightful retreat with a delightful temperature; 
grandeur of mountain scenery; purity of air and me- 
dicinal virtues of the Waters, making a summer so- 
journ at Blue Ridge Springs a delightful experience.” 
On his part Captain Phillip Brown was as delightful 
as the adjectives he over-used, a courteous thoughtful 
host, and in truth a gentleman of the old school. Al- 
though this was the day of the belles there is no record 
of a famous one visiting Blue Ridge. Dr. George Bagby, 
however, evidently a connoisseur of hourglass figures, 
commented, “If you wanted to view the Memphis 
belles with fuller and more perfect lines than the Vir- 
ginia girls you went to Blue Ridge.” 
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A souvenir album shows the location 
of the old hotel on the railroad. 


A fair picture of the resort is given by a traveller in ee 
1882 as follows: ae 
“Blue Ridge Springs — located on the summit of a | 
mountain in Botetourt County, a place that looks like 
a toy town, where the station is included in a large * 
hotel. The piazza platform is crowded with belles and 
beaux and substantial mamas, leisurely papas and 
children brown and healthy. Through one set of win- 
dows we see the dining room and the laggards at break- 


A present-day view along the Norfolk 
& Western tracks shows no trace of it. 
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The resort buildings as seen from Spring 
Hill, from the album. 


fast; through another the office and billiard table or 
two; through a third the rich furnishings of a parlor. 
Down below the hotel is a deep narrow Valley, filled 
with white buildings great and small, with gravelled 
walks and flower beds and outdoor equipment of an old 
time summer resort. The springs are of high repute 
medicinally and still higher socially. To the people of 
Norfolk and Richmond it is particularly well known.” 

By 1880 and under the guidance of Captain Brown, 
the Richmond Cottage of 32 rooms was built standing 
east of the grounds down in the valley across the tracks 
from the old hotel. Later the St. James Cottage boast- 
ing 24 rooms was built south of Glade Creek and ele- 
gantly furnished with antiques said to have come from 


The St. James Cottage, bridge and en- 
closure for deer. 


The lake, beat and music pavilion as 
shown in the brochure. 


Spain and purchased by Captain Brown from an old 
hotel in Tampa, Florida. To the extreme west stood 
Lake Cottage, so named after Glade Creek was 
dammed and a small lake formed for boating. The new 
hotel, much longer than it was wide, was a four-storied 
frame affair that spanned the Creek. Wide verandas 
ran on three sides of the hotel <~.1 were most popular 
with the inveterate rocking-chair brigade. A bar and bil- 
liard room was found on the first floor and from here 
mint juleps in tall frosted glasses were served to groups 
whiling away the sunny hours in various summer- 
houses dotting the lawns. A big ballroom graced the 
west end with wide windows opening onto a veranda. 
Here hawk-eyed matrons watched with critical eyes 
the joyful group of younger people engaged in the 
dizzy mazes of the dance. Tennis courts, ping-pong sets 
and horseshoe pits were scattered here and there. The 
main hotel was approached by way of a long covered 
porch running out to the carriage road. Few guests ar- 
rived in private vehicles, but an omnibus met all trains 
and conducted visitors to the entrance of the long 
porch. Here, met by the courtly Captain Brown, they 
were given a warm welcome and soon made to feel 
at home. Incidentally, the old hotel at the station 
burned in 1889 and was never rebuilt. 

The Town of Roanoke, chartered in 1882, by 1884 
boasted a population sufficient to qualify it as a City. 
Newcomers to Roanoke, finding health conditions none 
too good in their adopted booming City, early made 
Blue Ridge Springs a playground. This boost in pros- 
perity prompted Captain Brown in 1884 to purchase 
the resort for the sum of $25,000. The deed of convey- 
ance is interesting, detailing as it does the Bohemian 
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Wild Cat Knob from the rear balcony of 


the hotel, an album view. 


glass of the bar; the bowls, pitchers, slop jars and un- 
der-the-bed crockery; the andirons, oil lamps, mattresses 
stuffed with the tail and mane hair of horses, and all 
other equipment found at high class resorts. 

It is doubtful if the spring waters, outside of the 
slight aperient qualities, had any virtue save that of 
purity. The climate of eastern Virginia was most ener- 
vating in summer and a supply of clear, pure water 
not always available. A sojourn at the springs where 
one partook of wholesome fare, enjoyed cool, bracing 
mountain air and, on advice of the attending resident 
physician, partaking freely of the spring waters, was 
highly beneficial. 

Col. S. S. Brooke of Roanoke, edited a weekly news- 
paper, the Leader, and ran a column on Blue Ridge 
Springs in every issue during the season. We read on 
August 1884 where “the hotel is filled to overflowing 
and guests are being turned away the same as last year. 
More cottages should be built to accommodate these 
guests.” In the same column we learn, “The gentlemen 
guests of Blue Ridge Springs gave a return German 
led by Mr. Tommy Hunter of Norfolk. An elegant 
collation was served during the evening accompanied 
by refreshing liquors in the shape of Veuve Cliquot, 
Roderer etc., which was heartily enjoyed by all.” Some- 
times the lady guests gave a domino-ball in which they 
took the initiative in issuing invitations, etc. 

In summer the Roanoke German Club engaged pri- 
vate cars on the railroad to conduct them to dances held 
at Blue Ridge Springs, the cars being held at their dis- 
posal for the return trip. Young people, often just for 
a jaunt on beautiful moonlit nights, hired tallyhos from 
liveries in Roanoke and drove the 22 miles, going and 
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Dancing around the May Pole in the 
ballroom was one of many recreations. 


coming, simply for sheer pleasure and novelty. Noted 
entertainers, such as the late Polk Miller, were often 
imported to amuse the guests. Extensive bridle paths 
ran over the mountains back of the hotel and saddle 
horses were kept in the resort stables. 

Prohibition came to Virginia in November of 1916 
and World War I the following April. These events, 
combined with the increasing number of automobiles 
marked the beginning of the end of Blue Ridge Springs 
as a desirable resort. The aftermath of the War brought 
with it the saxophone, flappers in short skirts, men in 
shirt sleeves and the dawn of the jazz age. John Barley- 
corn usurped the gentle reign of Veuve Cliquot and 
the dreamy strains of waltz music by Johann Strauss 


The lawn tennis ground, deer park, with 
inset of bowling alley. 
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were succeeded by the quick time “Charleston.” Cap- 
tain Brown retired in 1918 after selling to a Roanoke 
capitalist who transferred his holdings to a corporation. 
Modern improvements were made including a swim- 


Where are the beaux and belles of 
yesteryear? 
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ming pool. The substantial, delicately seasoned meals 
of yesterday were supplanted by capsule diets and 
automobiles brought overnight guests whose reason for 
a short stay was much too apparent. The very proximity 
of the resort to Roanoke lent itself to clandestine love. 
Some young men, saving up to give their best girl 
friend a weekend holiday were shocked and embar- 
rassed when a worldly clerk suggested that the couple 
share a room and save expenses. 

Such conditions could have but one end. The quali- 
ty of the guests became more dubious and the Springs 
less desirable as a resort. For some time the concern 
struggled on by entertaining occasional visitors or play- 
ing host to industrial or church picnics. The great de- 
pression of 1929 came and in 1931 Lake Cottage was 
demolished, to be followed by that of the Richmond 
in 1932. In 1934, Mary Hastings, proprietor, subleased 
to Major Robert C. Kent. Unable to make it he re- 
turned the resort heavily in her debt. In June he per- 
suaded Mrs. Hastings to accompany him on an auto- 
mobile trip to secure some money. A dead body dis- 
covered near Stroudsville, Pennsylvania was _ later 
identified as that of Mary Hastings. Suspicion of mur- 
der directed at Major Kent led to his arrest. Tried and 
convicted for kidnapping he received 13 years in the 
state penitentiary where he died in 1937 of tubercu- 
losis. A year or so later the remaining buildings burned 
under such circumstances two men were indicted for 
arson, but freed by a jury. Today the trim lawns, 
gravelled walks and flower beds lie under a new growth 
of weeds and saplings and it is difficult to trace the out- 
lines of the resort buildings. The spring, flowing as 
briskly as ever, finds its waters still in demand, but no 
effort is made to market what is now free to all. 


Of all the buildings only the spring 
house remains. 
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anishing Voices of Norfolk Harbor 


Ships’ bells, the splash of ferry side-wheels, dome and 
chime whistles, Diesel air-horns, deep Tyfons, outboard 
motors and electric Klaxons are sounds of harbor history. 


by Michael Arthur Rorer 


cto are not so many of the voices now as there 
used to be, but they still rouse this seaport city from 
slumber on foggy mornings. Many a drowsy Norfolk 
ian, hearing them, has turned over in bed and sleepily 
said to himself, without even glancing out of his win- 
dow, “There’s fog today.” 

He knows, because the voices are those of ships, al 
ways more anxious and more vocal on a misty day. 
It used to be that the voices were all steam whistles, 
but today there are many Diesel air-horns and electric 
Klaxons among them. Whatever the mechanism of 
the voice, the conversations are similar. 

Big vessels speak with the deep tones of the sea her- 
self; little ones answer in the shrill, insistent notes of 
a busy harbor. An experienced ear can follow the 
cautious queries of a large freighter, feeling her way in 
through the fog, or pick up messages between a great 
ship and the important small tugs which are docking 
her. Sometimes the knowing listener can catch the 
long blasts of a hoarse, outbound farewell and smile at 


the answering “bon voyages” of the harbor craft. 

Some of the voices are familiar, daily ones. Some, 
like the deep, reverberating roar of the magnificent 
United States, slipping in or out of the harbor for an 
annual inspection by her builders (the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company), are unusual 
enough to bring the residents of waterfront houses run- 
ning to their windows. Others speak with the imperious 
tones of the United States Navy and announce proud 
warships like the USS Forrestal or the USS Enterprise, 
coming up the river to the Navy Yard; or with the 
peremptory warning call of a Coast Guard cutter like 
the Cherokee. 

A true Norfolkian recognizes at least two of the 
voices, those of the Old Bay Liners City of Norfolk 
and City of Richmond, alternating on their daily Nor- 
folk-to-Baltimore run with passengers and freight. Sur- 
vivors of the day when there were many coastwise 
vessels plying the Bay, they now make the 200-mile 
trip alone, one sailing from each city in the evening 


The deep reverberating roar of the United States, slipping in and out of 
the harbor for an annual inspection, brings waterfront residents running to 
their windows. The C & O steam tug is the Geo. W. Stevens. 
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The S. S. America is another of the big The S. S. Longview Victory in Hampton 


liners that speak with the deep tones of Roads, heads up the Elizabeth River to- 
the sea. ward Hampton for loading. 
and the other arriving in the morning. running-mates, each having lost her sister ship some 


Part of the white fleet which once contributed four years back. The City of Norfolk’s twin, the City of 
vessels to the hard-pressed Allies in World War II, Baltimore, was claimed by fire in 1937; the City of 


they fly the same house flag that the famous President — Richmond's sister, the City of Annapolis, was rammed 
Warfield flew before she became the tragic Exodus and sunk in 1927. In the years of those disasters all . 
of Israeli fame. The two surviving steamers are only __ these vessels were owned and operated by the Chesa- 


The Curtis Bay tug Dover and the McAllister Brothers Alexandra Mce- See 
Allister blowing their whistles for passage under the lift span of the Norfolk sory 
and Portsmouth Beltline Railroad. 3 
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peake Steamship Company, the New Bay Line, ab- 
sorbed since by the rival Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
pany, or Old Bay Line. In keeping with the venerable 
history of this line — founded in 1840, the oldest steam- 
ship company in this country — the present Norfolk-to- 
Baltimore boats are old ladies. The Norfolk slid down 
the ways of the Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows 
Point on December 3, 1910. The Richmond, built by 
the same company, made her debut on September 6, 
1913. Their age, however, has not affected their popu- 
larity, as many an uninitiated traveler has discovered 
when trying to buy a stateroom ticket, only to learn 
that the steamers have been booked weeks in advance. 
Meanwhile they move briskly in and out of the harbor 
each day, raising their voices promptly at 6:30 in the 
evening or 6:30 in the morning, with Norfolkians 
glancing up at the sound and murmuring knowingly, 
“The Baltimore boat.” 

Both Old Bay Liners are equipped with dome 
whistles, the oldest and simplest in construction and 
operation of the several types of steam whistles. Such 
mechanisms began to replace ships’ bells in American 
waters at just about the time the Old Bay Line was 
founded, 121 years ago. Originating in England about 
1831, the marine steam whistle was first used in the 
United States on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, in 
1837, and was still a novelty on the Mississippi as late 
as 1855. The device consists of a dome-shaped casting 
threaded onto a central spindle rising out of the mouth 
of the whistle valve. Two hundred pounds of steam 
will produce a good blast, the tone being regulated 
from low to shrill by turning the casting. A compara- 
tively recent type of steam-operated whistle, the Tyfon 
or diaphragm, is now used on today’s steam turbine 
ships like the United States, because of this whistle’s 
ability to give instantaneous response after being in- 
active for many hours in sub-zero temperatures. This 
type is also favored by Naval vessels coming in and 
out of Norfolk harbor. Motor vessels use the less 
melodious but increasingly common Diesel air-horn or 
the electric Klaxon. 

Sometimes whistles outlive their ships. Such is the 
case of the General Mathews, once on the Mobjack 
Bay run, whose voice is still heard daily in Norfolk, 
though the ship herself was lost to fire in March of 
1930. She was built as the Quaker City in 1901. The 
salvaged whistle, operated by the Norfolk Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Corporation, today summons work- 
men to their jobs at the plant and announces welcome 
lunch hours and quitting time. This maritime-voice- 
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The U. S. S. Forrestal (above) heading 
out to sea and (below) the attack trans- 
port Francis Marion tied up at the Nor- 


folk Shipyard in the Elizabeth River. 


The peremptory warning call of a Coast 
Guard cutter like the Cherokee is 
another familiar harbor sound. 
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The Old Bayliner City of Richmond 
coming in to dock at Old Point Comfort. 


moved-ashore has also been assured a kind of immor- 
tality, since its blast has been recorded on tape by Mr. 
John Lipton Lochhead and Mr. Robert H. Burgess, of 
the Mariners Museum at Newport News. 

The Mariners Museum’s collection of such tapes, 
shared with students on request, has recorded for pos- 
terity many of the vanishing voices of Hampton Roads. 
Through the recordings, for instance, one may still 
hear the sounds of the ferries which sped busily back 


' The whistle from the Richard Peck 
‘e which ended its days on the Cape 


Charles-Old Point run as the Elisha Lee. 
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In spite of their age, the Bayliners move 
briskly in and out, raising their voices 
at 6:30 morning and night. 


and forth across the harbor before the advent of the 
tunnels. One may go to the Museum and listen to the 
recordings, or get permission to make a copy of the 
Museum tape. One must furnish his own recorder and 
2,400 feet of tape, together with the two-jack connect- 
ing cord necessary for direct transcription. 

Among the preserved voices is that of the last side- 
wheel, beam-engine ferryboat ever to operate on the 
East Coast, the City of Richmond (not to be confused 
with the Old Bay Liner of the same name), which once 
ferried automobiles and passengers across the Road- 
stead. She was built as the Virginia in 1896. 

There are also the voices of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road steamers which brought passengers over from 
Cape Charles to Norfolk for many years: beloved old 
ships like the Pennsylvania and the last one in this 
historic line of vessels to go on to steamboat heaven, the 
Elisha Lee, retired at the ripe old age of 61 in 1953. 
Built as the Richard Peck in 1892, she held many 
speed records on Long Island Sound in her younger 
years. 

Another vessel of fond memory whose voice can 
still be heard on Museum tapes is that of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio's Virginia, once the fastest steamer in the 
harbor as she rushed her passengers from Norfolk to 
their waiting trains at Newport News. She was affec- 
tionately called “Smokey Joe” by the old salts who 
loved her. And there is also the preserved voice of the 
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Stern view of the Old 

Bayliner City of Bal- 

timore that burned 
in 1937. 


Memphis, which lived to be the oldest tug in Norfolk 
harbor, as she carried her passengers and freight back 
and forth between Norfolk and Pinners Point for the 
Southern Railway. She was built as the City of Ches- 
ter in 1872, or as one Norfolk paper put it, “seven 
years after the surrender.” 

Interspersed with the recorded voices of the ships 
themselves on the Museum’s tapes are accompanying 
sounds: the splash of a ferry’s side-wheels, the clang 
of an engine-room telegraph, the shout of a deck 
officer, and the melodious dinner call of an Old Bay 
Line waiter. The familiar “A-l-l-] a-sho-r-r-e that’s go- 
in’ a-sho-r-r-e! La-a-st c-a-l-l!” echoes from the tape just 
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as it does from the departing Old Bay Liners to this 
day. 

Though the marine steam whistle is considered a 
vanishing piece of Americana and is featured in several 
museums of the country, not all the mellow old voices 
of this type have disappeared from Norfolk harbor. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway still operates a fleet 
of six steam tugs in Hampton Roads: R. L. Bowman, 
J. J. Bernet, W. J. Harahan, A. T. Lowmaster, 
Geo. W. Stevens, and F. M. Whitaker. McAllister 
Brothers Towing Company still has two steam tugs in 
its Norfolk fleet. One of these, the Alexandra McAllis- 
ter, a powerful workhorse even now, with a length of 


The Hampton Roads 
Ferry, City of Rich- 
mond, has been re- 
placed by the Hamp- 
ton Roads Tunnel. 
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The S. S. Virginia, nicknamed “Smokey 
Joe,” once rushed passengers from Nor- 
folk to Newport News. 


100 feet, is in semi-active service, although she now 
pays few calls on the big ships which she once docked 
and undocked. She was built as the Socony #9 in 
1923, and later named Richard S. Simmons. A still 
older tug, the steam-powered, oil-fired Brian McAllis- 
ter, built as the Ariosa in 1907, is presently lying idle at 
dockside with no steam up and no crew aboard. A link 
with the past, she is a living testimony to the prefer- 
ence today for the nearly smoke-free Diesels. 
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The General Mathews, once on the Mob- 
jack Bay Run, was burned, but her whis- 
tle now calls men to work. 


With the passing of such companies as the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, the Merchants and Miners Trans- 
portation Company, and the Norfolk and Washing- 
ton Steamboat Company, regular passenger service 
from Norfolk to New York, Boston, and Washington 
is no longer available by water; and many once-familiar 
harbor voices are stilled. Casualties of World War II, 
which claimed most of their vessels for government use, 
the lines found it unprofitable to rebuild for competi- 
tion in post-war years with trucks, buses, and planes. 
For this reason, voices such as those of the Robert E. 
Lee, George Washington, Chatham, Fairfax, and 
Dorchester resound only in the memory of older Nor- 
folkians, who watched many of these vessels make 
headlines for themselves during the war. Especiaily 
notable was the Dorchester, the former Merchants and 
Miners vessel which was sunk in the North Atlantic 
with the loss of 605 persons, including the famous four 
chaplains of different faiths. Her sister ship, the 
Chatham, had preceded her to a grave at sea, being 
the first American troopship to fall prey to German 
U-Boats. Twenty-seven lives were lost with her. 

One ship from these bygone companies still survives. 
She is the District of Columbia, a Norfolk and Wash- 
ington Steamboat Company vessel which was acquired 
by the Old Bay Line and is still used by them as a 
relief vessel. Designed primarily for passengers, she 
has less freight capacity than the Norfolk or the Rich- 
mond, and for that reason spends much of her time 
tied up at her pier in Baltimore. On her occasional 


The whistle from the C & O Virginia, 
once the fastest steamer in the harbor. 
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The Ariosa (left), changed to the Brian 

McAllister (right) , now lies idle at dock- 

side, no steam up, no crew aboard. To- 
day’s preference is for Diesels. 


runs back to Norfolk, however, she still raises one of 
the mellowest voices in the harbor. 


Silenced at a time comparable to the retirement of 
some of these old vessels was another whistle heard 
each evening on the Norfolk waterfront. Belonging 
to a Belt Line locomotive which had only a speaking 
acquaintance with the nautical group, this whistle de- 
serves special mention because it gaily played “How 
Dry I Am” in the skillful hands of its operator, Mr. 
R. C. Blow, who earned quite a reputation for him- 
self and his locomotive #22 during Prohibition days. 


The tugboat Memphis, 

built as the City of Ches- 

ter, in 1872, carried pas- 

sengers and freight be- 

tween Norfolk and Pin- 
ners Point. 
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Foreign voices are still heard almost daily in the 
Norfolk harbor in the persons of visiting steamers and 
motor vessels. ‘Many of them, such as the Dutch 
Asmidiske, which the author boarded recently, pay 
calls at the coal piers to load products of Virginia’s 
mountains for use as fuel ia Europe. Others handle 
quantities of grain, a constantly increasing commodity 
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The steam tug Alex- 

andra McAllister is 

still in  semi-active 
service. 


moving abroad through this port. American tankers, 
riding low in the water, come in with oil from our 
southern neighbors, and vessels like the Farrell Lines 
African Dawn or African Glade blow mighty whistles 
to announce the arrival of mammoth mahogany logs 
from Africa for American furniture manufacturers. 
Some of the ships bring crews whose unfamiliar 


Steam whistle of 
Alexandra McAllister 
is an example of 
vanishing Americana. 
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Curtis Bay tugboats 
docking a Japanese 
freighter, Hague 


and accented voices mingle strangely with the speech 
of Virginians on Granby Street. Scandinavian vessels, 
among the most frequent callers at this port, often 
offer shore leave to blond young seamen whose shouts 
on a soccer field (prepared for them by Norfolkians) 
are reminiscent of hardy Viking battle cries. From the 
other side of the world come the polite voices of 


Maru at Norfolk. 
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The voice of the S. S. 

Dorchester, of four 

chaplains’ fame, was 
once familiar here. 


Japanese crewmen from the various Maru ships. Some 
of these bring greetings from Norfolk’s “sister” city of 
Moji, in Japan, whose mayor was a recent visitor to 
Hampton Roads. 

From still another part of the world this spring came 
gay young voices murmuring extravagant compliments 


The S. S. District of 
Columbia is a relief 
vessel of the Old Bay 


Line. 


in pure Castillian: Spanish cadets aboard their beautiful 
training ship, the four-masted barkentine Juan Sebas- 
tian de Elcano. An improbable ship in a barely remem- 
bered tradition, she graced the Norfolk harbor for a 
week, riding lightly at her dock with her sails furled like 
the folded wings of a gull. Under the watchful eye of 
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very correct officer hosts, local girls made happy pil- 
grimages to her flag-decked receptions, and the sound 
of enthusiastic Spanish appreciation drifted over the 
waves to add a new note to the voices of Hampton 
Roads. 

Other sophisticated, cosmopolitan voices arrive in 
Norfolk’s harbor when the sleek cruise ships pay their 
calls. Several times a year these glistening, elegant 
vessels—such as the Nieuw Amsterdam, the Queen of 
Bermuda, the Parthia, the Statendam, the Maasdam, 
the Victoria, and the Independence—come in to pick up 
passengers for trips to winter playgrounds or to faraway 
islands. Then the notes of dance bands mingle with the 
salty speech of the whistles. 

One voice, blending with others of Norfolk’s steam- 
ship population this spring was unique. Filled with 


the triumph and sadness of history, this was the voice 
of the two-throated whistle-branch from Admiral Far- 
ragut’s flagship, the USS Hartford, heroine of the 
Battle of Mobile Bay. The brave old steam sloop-of-war 
was scrapped in Norfolk in 1957, after lying idle here 
for the last 12 years of her 99-year life; but her dome 
and chime whistles were preserved by the Navy. In 
April of this year, with the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War at hand, these whistles were returned to 
Norfolk, by special permission from Washington, to 
be blown for recording by the author. As a handful of 
startled Navy men and reporters listened, the full, 
resonant tones of an earlier age sounded proudly after 
their years of silence; and as the tape recorder did its 
work, the watching group thought back to another 
day and to a voyage heralded by those same blasts. 


The S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam, a luxury cruise ship with pennants flying. 
bands playing, at Lambert’s Point Dock. 
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The whistles of the U. S. S. Hartford h 


ave been preserved although the old 


steam sloop-of-war was scrapped in 1957. 


At Old Point, visible across the harbor from the Naval 
Base where the whistles were blown, Admiral Farragut 
provisioned his ship for her venture southward to prey 
on Confederate strongholds. Mobile Bay was the cli- 
max of that trip. 

To those who heard the Hartford's voice in 1961, 
there seemed an overtone of tragedy in the old ship’s cry. 
It was from the Hartford, at Old Point in 1862, that 
Admiral Farragut, married to a Norfolk girl and living 
in this city when the war broke out, wrote to his wife 
that it seemed “strange” to look across Hampton Roads 
and realize that Norfolk, then still in Confederate 
hands, was “enemy territory.” 

If the voices of many great ships are heard less and 
less in Hampton Roads today, another family of voices 
is growing up to replace them. These are the strident, 
penetrating songs of the outboard motors. A constantly 
increasing fleet of small craft powered by those noisy 
playboys of the harbor emerges each spring to churn 


A newer sound is that of electric horns 
on many small craft such as this com- 
mercial oyster boat. 
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the waters which first knew only the creak of sails and 
rigging and then the blasts of steam-filled ships’ throats. 
Not just on foggy mornings do Norfolkians hear this 
newest nautical breed. On any day from spring to fall 
the residents of this seaport city have only to listen to 
catch the sounds of America’s latest summer craze: a 
joyous and abandoned devotion to the racing hum and 
salty spills of motor-boating. 
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